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the tops of their stumps ; and there is one column of which 
a space of only a foot in length is broken out. The lower 
extremities of the upper portions are uniformly convex, 
ami the upper ends of the lower portions as uniformly eon- 
cave ; so that if it were possible to suppose they might 
slide down from their attachments, they appear as if they 
might fit pretty exactly. 

This part of the mountain is covered with trees and 
shrubs, wherever there is room between the rocks for a 
tree to grow. 

FOR THE NOKTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL. 

Edinburgh, 1814. 

Many of the bootmakers, tailors, and others of the useful 
and elegant arts in Edinburgh have on their signs, ' from 
such a street, London ;' all which, in my humble opinion, 
proves much better than the best marshaller of syllogisms 
could do in ten tomes, that in respect to fashion, Edinburgh 
is a tributary province of the south. This is precisely, 
however, what was seen in London seventy or eighty years 
ago, when the oracle of the ' supreme bon ton' was fixed 
at Paris, by the consent of all the nations of Europe ; and 
to this day, I am told, there is still to be seen in some ob- 
scure part of London, one of these signs, which probably, 
in the beginning of the last century, had considerable influ- 
ence at the lady mayores's ball ; it is, Juan Baptista some- 
body de rite de Richelieu a Paris, tient magazin de cor- 
beilles de marriage, de Baptimes, eau de Perse pour 
teindre les cheveux en noir, lait Arabiqne pour les taches 
de rousseur, eau de Venus pour oter les rides, gratelangues, 
&c. all in French, which, no doubt, according to the well 
known proverb often made the perfumer's chattels pass 
'pro matrnifico.' And often have the wise sojourners 
under * Bow bell stopt and stared at this unknown writing 
on the wall, and, shrewd as they are at diving into the 
secrets of nature, without once suspecting the mystical 
charms which the words contained. But it is not the boot- 
makers alone who condescend to ' boo to the great marl 

* Bow Church is a large church in Cheapside, and, properly speaking, all those 
who live within the sound of the bell, are the genuine original cockneys ; this there- 
fore is classical ground. But from the contagious fascination of their manners, this- 
elegant tribe have already spread itself far and wide, into other quartee&and other 

citie.". 
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from the south,' according to Sir Perlinax ; Johnson, 
when he made his tour, observes, that the imitation of the 
English is universal ; and though, since his time, the Scotch 
have, without the least question planted great numbers of 
trees, many of which evidently begin to count their circles 
about the year his book was published, and probably im- 
proved considerably in their English pronunciation, the 
ambition of copying their southern neighbours still prevails. 
It is true there are a few, who pride themselves on the 
false nationality of preserving what they call their native 
language, and, because Dr. Johnson and the English abused 
and ridiculed them, insist with a sort of absurd obstinacy, 
upon dealing out in the broadest accent, the vile Scotch of 
the common porters and carmen in the streets. There are 
few feelings so exalted and productive of great actions, as 
the nationality of the Scotch in most respects ; but is it not 
an erroneous and contemptible nationality to attempt to 
continue a language, which, after all, is only a bad dialect of 
bad English, like the brogues of Cornwall, Somerset and 
twenty others ? But the solid incorporation of England and 
Scotland, the breaking up of the old and powerful highland 
and lowland families by the unsuccessful attempts of the 
Stuart family, and the utter hopelessness of their restoratioi , 
the introduction of Scotch members into the British parlia- 
ment — these, with other causes, have gradually enfeebled 
the attachment to their native habits and dialect, and have 
taught those, and this is the large proportion, who would 
flourish under English auspices, the importance of throwing 
off the highland kilt and the lowland brogue. 

Speaking of the unfortunaie but gallant house of Stuart, 
there is hardly a retainer left for them, either upon the 
mountain or in the valley. The battle of Culloden, the 
high road to England, and the truly beneficial effects of the 
union, haye extinguished almost to the last spark the feel- 
ings of sympathy and devotion to that name. It sometimes 
does happen indeed, when the third or fourth bottle of 
Chateau Margeau has sunk into the veins of a descendant 
of an old chieftain, when his blood is heated and mantles 
on his cheek, when the glory of his ancestors, the swell of 
the pibroch, the warlike tread of his clan upon the heather, 
— when such bright visions rise to his imagination, it may 
be that a throb of ancient loyalty returns to his heart, and 
we may for a moment perceive a slight tinge of that e 
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and chivalrous gallantry and loyalty, for which, many of the 
Highland families were so distinguished during the middle of 
the last century. But I believe that the last of the Stuarts 
has seldom the honour of having his health drunk, or a short 
ejaculation whispered to heaven for his safety, except when 
the goodness of the claret raises the blood of these highland 
gentlemen, to within a few degrees of fever heat. But the 
prejudices of the reformation have fixed an unpopular name 
upon the Stuarts, with the lowland Scotch : — particularly 
the catholick part of the family. — The animosity of the 
Presbyterians against Mary was, as you recollect, even 
unto death, as a great part of the nation with Knox at 
their head, thought that she deserved capital punishment 
for murder and adultery. And the lectures and sermons 
of the reformer himself against this unfortunate princess, 
were none of the mildest, or most abounding in christian 
charity. Besides want of gallantry to Mary, which ought 
really to be forgiven only in a man whose heart was 
bent upon martyrdom, some of those accomplished round- 
heads in Scotland have wherewithal to reproach their con- 
sciences, and to hale the Stuarts for having betrayed a 
descendant of that princess. ' He would not take the 
covenant,' they said, ' and therefore it became not the 
body to concern themselves about his fortunes,' though 
they took precious good heed to concern themselves about 
the 400,000/. which they received from the English parlia- 
ment for delivering up king Charles. It is, however, only 
in mint and anise that the Scotch pay tribute to the 
English ; in the shape of their garments or arrangement of 
their routs. But in the weightier matters of the law, in 
attachment to their country, in correct conduct and good 
education, no unprejudiced person, J should think, would 
call them inferiour. To begin with their literature : There 
is certainly a considerable difference between the learned 
men of Scotland and those of England ; the Scotch attend 
more to practical learning, to what will be most useful 
in the world ; the English, on the contrary, seem to place 
a higher value upon great skill in classical literature. You 
see these indefatigable Scotch tugging with a labouring 
oar over metaphysicks, politicks, and at length bringing out 
very complete and satisfactory books on such difficult 
subjects. While the English, with a different taste, and 
with less regard to worldly distinction, practise and apply 
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to the ancient languages, the advice which Horace give* 
only of one. 

TO8 exemplaria grseca 
nocturia versate maun, v«rsate diurna. 

This is the spirit of Eton, Westminster, and the higher 
places of education. You know that an English boy, almost 
the moment he can utter a sound, is taught to lisp Latin 
verses — if they commit any slight fault at school, they are 
set to make Latin verses, which after all is a very trifling 
punishment ; and I have often seen rows of hearty, round- 
faced, English boys, chaunting their Latin couplets, like a 
choir of Roman Catholick singers, and probably with about 
as much intelligence and edification to themselves. This 
system of education, however, has created a body of clas- 
sical scholars in the nation, probably not equalled by any 
other country, in proportion to the number of persons who 
receive good educations ; and in no other country is there 
the same superfluity of wealth, which, after all, is the prin- 
cipal cause of great proficiency in classical learning. 

But in Scotland, ten years ago, not one boy in fifty, even 
at the high school in Edinburgh, could make a Latin verse, 
and in some of the smaller schools, it was absolutely thought 
a kind of profane trifling unworthy a true covenanter. Mr. 
W. Scott, in his Scottish Minstrelsy, mentions the case of 
Mr. Wilson, the author of a poem called the Clyde — when 
he was inducted into the office of school-master at Greenock 
about thirty-five years ago, he was obliged ' formally, and in 
writing, to abjure the profane and unprofitable art of poem- 
making.' This was English poem-making, but doubtless 
the good people thought Latin poem-making still less profi- 
table. To be sure, a volume of Latin verses did issue from 
the high school here, a few months since, but one would 
think from the specimen itself, and according to the report 
of the Quarterly Review, that the Scotch still held that 
noble vocation in considerable contempt. The fact is, that 
neither Latin nor Greek were much cultivated in Scotland 
before the reformation. Most of the distinguished Latin 
scholars, and Buchanan among the rest, either received their 
education upon the continent, or first acquired their fondness 
for it there ; and, as to Greek, the * bishops were entirely 

*M'Crie8'lifeofKn#x. 
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ignorant of it in the middle of the sixteenth century, and 
' graecum est, non legitur,' was a common saying, long after 
that period. This circumstance, with the poverty of (he 
country, the necessity of getting that sort of learning which 
would get bread, have probably discouraged the progress of 
ancient literature as compared with England. 

The Scotch may, however, boast that upon those 
branches, in which the hardest labour of the mind is de- 
manded, where most originality and acuteness are necessary 
to excel, that the brown barren strip of country north of 
the.Tweed, has produced authors of the first celebrity, and 
if #e may calculate philosophers by the head, more proba- 
\>Yy in proportion to the number of well educated persons, 
than any other modern nation. In the present day, besides 
showing her fair quota in the annual battle of books, 
Edinburgh has a very large influence over the literary 
opinions of the British publick. I allude now to the Edin- 
burgh Review, and there never was probably a journal of 
the kind, which has so much abused other books, and yet 
been so praised itself. This Review was commenced, as 
you recollect, in 1802; TOO copies were printed of the 
first number, which passed, however, to a third edition, and 
it has now increased to the uncommon, and I should think, 
unexampled distribution of 12 or 13,000 numbers quarterly. 
The present editor* was selected several years since — he 
receives about 12001. anmjally, for superintending the work, 
and has moreover something more than a guinea for every 
page he contributes himself — a guinea a page is about the 
pay to other writers. The original contributors were Mr. 
Jeffrey, Mr. Brougham, Sir James Mackintosh, Dr. Brown, 
Mr. Scott, Professor Playfair, Rev. Sidney Smith, and 
several other gentlemen less known to fame. It began with 
little other prospect of success, than a lamantable dearth at 
that time of able periodical publications, and a well grounded 
confidence derived from the weight of talent and learning 
enlisted, to bear it along. 

Mr. Brougham was early and favourably known by his 
writings, and his large work on ' Colonial Policy,' was much 
commended by Mr. Pitt, in the British parliament. He is 
descended from a respectable, and, I believe, rather ancient 
family in the north of England, though, if I remember right, 

* The Editor of this review has been so recently in this country, that the notice 
of him is omitted. 
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Lord Byron calls him a Pict in his scurrilous poem against 
' Scotch Reviewers,' a poem for which the noble author has 
since made both publick and private atonement ; however right 
he might be in abusing Mr. Brougham, who was himself the 
author of the review of Lord Byron's ' Poems of a Minor.' 
Mr. Brougham regularly eat through his twelve terms in the 
Temple, and began I he practice with great prospects ; but 
his most conspicuous exhibition as a speaker, was before 
the committee of the House of Commons, upon the subject 
of the Orders in Council ; and his strenuous, unwearied, and 
finally successful efforts in that memorable cause, have ex- 
cited at least a pretty strong admiration both of his talents 
and industry. Since his rejection at the election in Liver- 
pool, he has again fastened himself down to his law-books, 
and gains reputation and practice apace. Indeed, he is 
one of those men, whose ' destiny,' as the French call it, 
pushes on to distinction, and it would be somewhat difficult 
to conceive the season or the government, under which a 
person with his resources would be unknown. Some say 
that his political course has been a little wavering, and that 
a niche was actually preparing for him in Mr. Pitt's cabinet. 
This is, however, mere report ; but it is much more certain, 
that an application was made to government, to have him 
sent asaoibassadour, to the Republick, during the Orders in 
Council. He is thought, however, to be one of those secret, 
proud, restless, untractable, mischievous spirits, that will 
belong neither to the majority or to a party ; he would not 
bear the fame duty of defending, where there was a certain 
majority to support him, whether right or wrong, but he 
would prefer to batter down the walls and fix himself on 
the highest ruin. And as to a party, some one said to him 
one day, ' I suppose, Mr. Brougham, you belong to Lord 
Holland's party, as you are seen so much at Holland 
House.' Though before, he was intimate with this highly 
respectable and intelligent nobleman, Mr. Brougham immedi- 
ately broke off all intercourse with him, and went about, I sup- 
pose, to convince the world that he had a party of his own. 
This is not very amiable, and some people would call it 
rather sulky ; but it is said to be characterictick of him. 
He moreover delights to worry the ministers, to be a ' thorn 
' in the side' of the government, and it is a thorn which 
sinks and rankles deep ; he is also the defender on many 
occasions of the oppressed, the champion of all sorts of 
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rights and liberties, and there are very few prosecutions for 
libel against the government, in which Mr. Brougham does 
not appear as principal counsel for the defendant. Mr. 
Brougham is now about 39, a tall slender man, with a re- 
markable Pitt nose, and a very intelligent face, of uncommon 
good address, and soon satisfies a stranger that he has both 
talents and manners. — He has never been married, and has 
now rooms in the Temple. His reviews in the Edinburgh 
Review are principally on politicks and political economy. 

Sir James Mackintosh was also, early distinguished by 
his writings ; and his V indicia: Gallicae has, 1 believe, al- 
ways been thought the best answer ever made to Mr. 
Burke's French Revolution. Under Mr. Pitt's administra- 
tion he (then Mr. Mackintosh) was sent out to India as a 
judge ; this was thought to be a slight stain upon his escutch- 
eon, as he was at the time sworn into the Scotch Whig 
Club. Be that as it may, he was knighted there, came 
home two or three years since, and has shown, both in 
publick and private, that he has not forgotten his former 
political attachments. The most remarkable thing about 
him lately is, I believe, his intimacy with Madame de Stael, 
who pronounced him to be the most agreeable man she had 
seen in England, and he, with all due gallantry, said some quite 
as charming things about her Allemagne in the Edinburgh 
Review. He is engaged in writing a continuation of Hume's 
history, but, being very indolent, and remarkably fond of 
society, in which he wonderfully shines, there are no great 
hopes of its being soon finished. 

Dr. Brown is an acute, ingenious philosopher, still quite 
young, nice and vigilant to the closest quirk and quibble of 
the science, and quite able to reign in the subtlest of the 
schools, though worthy of a far better fate. At the time of 
the religious controversy about Mr. Leslie, he wrote a very 
ingenious and celebrated pamphlet, upon that intricate and 
most repulsive subject of ' Cause and Effect.' And at the 
time Mr. Stewart left the professorship of Moral Philoso- 
phy in this University, he was recommended by that gen- 
tleman and chosen as his successour, though his merits 
alone were abundantly sufficient. Lately he has not writ- 
ten, as I am told, any articles for the Review. 

I know very little about Mr. Smith, except that he is a 
clergyman in a parish in Yorkshire, is a great wit, goes to 
London every spring, dines in company every day, and 
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keeps people laughing the whole time. Mr. Smith conti- 
nues to write in the Edinburgh Review, and he occasionally 
sends a witty article. 

The Scotch having ceased any longer to wrangle and per- 
secute about the Kirk, and generally having too much vene- 
ration for his majesty's ministers in every department to 
quarrel about politicks, who have we left upon the field 
but the doctors and philosophers ? The most approved me- 
thod of strangling patients, or strangling authors, that is 
the question — ' Let him be bled every day,' said the pupil 
of Sangrado, and 'drink warm water abundantly.' 'By 
no means,' answered the little doctor Cuchillo, ' know, my 
friend, that I have both teeth and nails :' and I believe that 
it was something hardly more important than a little hot 
water, which has brought about a civil war between the 
physicians of Edinburgh. At any rate, great numbers of 
pamphlets expired in the glorious cause : and at last the 
battle was finished on the part of Dr. Gregory, by bringing 
into the field a huge folio of 350 pages, which he styled his 
own defence, and it also contained a moderate share of 
abuse against the other party. Dr. Gregory, however, 
though a very distinguished physician, was left at the end of 
the controversy, which lasted two years, almost without a 
single medical friend, and it is neither in case of life of 
death, that they can now be persuaded to have any commu- 
nication with him. — The most important literary faction 
here is about Shakespeare. The world thought it bad 
enough when this unhappy author fell into the hands of the 
Germans, and one of the ' trade' wrote a concise commen- 
tary of 1 8 octavo volumes upon the character of Hamlet 
alone. But there is here a set of criticks who are guilty of 
downright treason against the great poet, and contend that 
the English theatre (Shakespeare, Ford, Beaumont, Fletcher, 
and others,) is inferiour to the French, simply because 
the French plays are written with elegance and smoothness, 
and according to classical rules. They do not pretend to 
say that the English authors have not genius, and have not 
written very interesting plays, but that there is a want of 
taste, of classical purity and precision, and those other faults 
which have always been perceived in Shakespeare. But 
Madame du Deffand, who was no great admirer of this poet, 
and said of his King Lear, that it was a ' mass of infernal 
horrours,' yet observed in answer to sojne one, whe warn 

Vol. I. No. 3. 44 
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haranguing against Shakespeare for violating the unities, 
that as for herself, she knew nothing about the taste of Aris- 
totle, and always formed her opinion from the impression 
she received, and not from rules of which she was ignorant. 
The substance of the observation of Voltaire concerning 
Shakespeare, ' bow could a man be expected to write tra- 
gedies who did not know Latin,' is so often made, that it 
would not have been worth while to mention this French 
school, if several rather distinguished men did not belong 
to it, sisch as Mr. Alison, the author of the Essay on Taste 
— Mi. McKenzie — Dr. Brown, &c. Mr. Alison, for simi- 
lar reasons, admires the poetry of Mr. Rogers — it is smooth, 
regular, and abounds in classical taste : and though he ad- 
mits the great genius of Lord Byron, he finds that the im- 
pression on his mind is much diminished by that author's 
frequent irregularity, confusedness, and abruptness. Now it 
may be, that Mr. Alison, from having made it, as it were, a 
sort of profession, to analize works of merit, has fixed in his 
mind a kind of mechanical measure; just as it is said, that 
the great Italian architect could never tell if the shaft of a 
column was high enough, until he had put his rule upon it. 
The head of the Shakespeare school is the editor of the 
Edinburgh Review, and you will see his opinions very fully, 
and ably staled and defended in the review of Ford's 
works. — 

Alas ! that the author of ' The Man of Feeling,' he that 
has bathed in tears half the bright eyes in his majesty's 
dominions, should be a tax-gatherer, going about to distrain 
the chattels of widows and orphans, and creating, in the 
honest discbarge of his duty, a great deal of real misery, 
which Regina Maria Roche, with real spirit, calls vulgar stuff 
— that every evening we should see this man, who has 
touched so gently the most delicate and pathetick feelings 
of our nature, locking up his iron cased door, and putting 
the heavy key into his greasy pocket. Now if he were 
locking up a cruel father, or a horrid black monk covered 
with cowls or scowls, how much better would he figure on 
the page of my history. Mr. McKenzie, however, is a 
gentleman, and a man of real feeling ; he holds an office in 
the revenue department, and, I have no manner of doubt, 
the scenes which his duty sometimes obliges him to witness, 
jhave given his heart more real pangs, than the most touch- 
ing of his writings have done to one half his fair readers, I 
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believe there is nothing very particular in his private his- 
tory. He has now passed on to his seventieth year, is a Ihin 
man of the middle stature, with a ruddy Scotch complex- 
ion, wears a little flaxen coloured wig, and has a pretty 
Jarge family. For any thing that I know to the contrary, 
his pilgrimage has never been much ruffled or gladdened 
beyond the dull ' see song' of us common mortals — no hor- 
rid slough of despondence — nor lions with red hot teeth — 
his greatest changes have probably been the change of his 
summer and winter wig — and his greatest migrations, as the 
honest Vicar of Wakefield says, 'have been from the 
brown bed to the blue' — And, aft er all, this must be the 
happiest sort of life, to pitch our little tent, no matter un- 
der what sun, and there always to abide, whether the wind 
blows from this side or that. Diogenes had his tub, and 
Madame du Deffand had her tub (tonneau,) and that is the 
great secret — As for your citizen of the world, he is, I am 
inclined to believe, a pretty uncomfortable sort of gentle- 
man, and really does a good deal more of the gaping and 
yawning of mankind than we are aware of. — The real fact 
is, we must belong to what Mr. Burke calls a ' platoon' of 
society — to some party or other, either of politicians or 
whist players — we must have something to defend, and there 
must be in the newspaper a death, or a marriage, or an ad- 
vertisement, or something that concerns our side, otherwise 
it is as Mr. Smith says — 

Sated with home, of wife and children tired, 

The rertless soul is driven abroad to roam ; 

Sated abroad, all seen, yet nought admired, 1 

The restless soul is driven to ramble home ; 

Sated with both, beneath new Drury's dome, 

The fiend Ennui awhile consents to pine, 

There growls, and curses, like a deadly gnome, 

Scorning to view fantastick Columbine, 

Viewing with scorn and hate the nonsense of the Nine. 

However, as for the rest, Mr. McKenzie is a very amia- 
ble, excellent man, very much beloved in Edinburgh, un- 
commonly cheerful, and fond of society, and skips home 
with great alacrity from his dull offlce every day, to enjoy 
the conversation of his family and friends. 

Mrs. Hamilton, the author of Letters on Education, &c. 
is pretty much such another personage — very cheerful. 
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amiable, possessing strong natural sense and highly culti- 
vated. Mrs. Hamilton lives in a very pleasant manner 
with her sister, Mrs. Blake, now a widow. This last lady 
has a just veneration for the character of our Washington, 
and as a mark of her devotion, constantly wears, very pret- 
tily set in a broach, a small piece of the hemlock tree 
which grows over his tomb at Mount Vernon — Ihey receive 
a good deal of company, though it is principally of the lite- 
rary people ; and Mrs. Hamilton, like all other persons 
here, is perfectly accessible to every body, properly intro- 
duced. 

Mr. Leslie, the present professor of Mathematicks in the 
college, is one of the most extraordinary men of his time ; 
he was born to the humble calling of a shepherd's boy — 
However, as he tended his flocks alone on the side of the 
mountain, he had leisure for contemplation, and his talents 
were made known to some gentlemen in the neighbour- 
hood, by one of the accidents rather common to men of 
surprising genius. He was adopted and educated, and 
his course since has been equally rapid and brilliant. — 
The first particular notice which the publick had of him, 
was, I believe, at the time of his election to his present 
professorship. I believe it is necessary that all the officers 
of the Universily should profess a belief in the christian 
religion — now Mr. Leslie had either said or written some- 
thing, which, (o the zealous presbyterians, savoured of 
deism. The ' Kirk ' was said to be in danger, and it is 
very clear that civil liberty was also in danger, if the mere 
accusation of deism could place an individual under the 
'ban' of the church. A sort of publick council was then 
assembled, consisting of the most distinguished of both 
parties, by whom the fatal expression of Leslie was de- 
liberately weighed and discussed. Professor Stewart, lord 
Lauderdale, Mr. Playfair, and others, took a very lively 
interest on the side of Mr. Leslie, and delivered several 
celebrated speeches. — The inquiry lasted some time, and as 
you recollect, Mr. Leslie was finally declared to have full 
faith in the christian religion, as far as the counts in the in- 
dictment went to prove the contrary. Mr. Leslie is a great 
chemist, as well as mathematician, and his uncommonly in- 
teresting and ingenious experiments on heat and cold, have 
made him very favourably known both on the continent and 
in this country. His great hobby, however, is his disco* 
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very of freezing water under an exhausted receiver. The 
moment the water froze, he jumped into the mail coach and 
flew off to London, and there for three or four months, this 
little fat philosopher kept running about from the patent 
office to the India house, and the secretary of state's office, 
preaching and insisting that he could supply the whole tor- 
rid zone with ice, and his own pockets with gold, and though 
General somebody told him, that he had one night>made forty 
thousand pounds of ice by evaporation, in some part of 
India, this was nothing to his exhausted receiver, and his 
courage was not at all dismayed. He however despatched 
some of his air pumps to India. But if the experiment is 
ingenious, the expense is considerable, and the operation per- 
formed by one of the most delicate machines in the ' chem- 
ical apparatus.' Mr. Leslie has great ardour, penetration, and 
clearness of mind, and though he works very hard, he does 
no plodding. He seeks after every kind of knowledge and 
accomplishment, and probably vaunts himself as much upon 
his bows and compliments, as upon working his air pump. 
But nature never made this ingenious professor for a hero of 
romance. He resembles not a little the description of Gil 
Perez, the uncle of Gil Bias, except that he is full of spirit, 
and is always changing and inventing something. A few 
years since, it is said, he met with a great calamity, and 
which now makes a regular laugh in the class every warm 
day ; his hair grew very gray, and, as I have said, he took a 
particular glory in his appearance, the chemist set about 
making a preparation, which turns vegetable substances of a 
beautiful brown, and in his eagerness to ' s'adoniser,' poured 
it all over his big head. Either the learned chymist had 
mistaken the acid, or his hair resented the indignity ; how- 
ever that melancholy fact may be, his venerable gray locks 
instantaneously shone forth of a resplendent, deep coloured 
purple, and, appalling as such a spectacle would be to a 
common mortal, the professor seemed highly delighted with 
his 'coiffure,' and was observed to be particularly gay on that 
memorable occasion. There are certain, however, of the 
school of scandal, who insist that Mr. Leslie is really mista- 
king purple for brown, and every morning still continues to 
anoint his head with this fatal mixture. At any rate, the pur- 
ple in particular lights faithfully maintains its place, and 
whenever the heat of argument, or the heat of the weather 
warms his blood beyond the common temperature, copious 
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distillations of the purple grape are seen streaming down 
bis face. This distinguished man is now about forty, and 
considering how highly he is favoured by nature — his great 
talents and extensive information, and his uncommon and 
unceasing thirst after knowledge, one certainly feels con- 
siderable reluctance to speak lightly of him. But if a man 
conceals his great endowments with so little caution as utterly 
to take away h'.s personal dignity, though his vanity may 
display a simplicity rather than a weakness of character ; if 
he regulates his speech and actions with so little propriety, 
as to be constantly saying rude and unwarrantable things, 
though without being aware or intending to offend — if, in one 
word, giving up the gravity of his age and situation, he is 
ever interposing his own manners, and actually preventing 
the world from paying him that tribute, which talents and 
learning always receive — how can one be blamed, if he fail 
to respect such a character, even under the diadem or the 
laurel. He has been a great traveller, and is still one of 
the most restless of beings. Many years since, he was a 
very short time in some part of the southern states of our 
republick. 1 never, however, heard him make any very im- 
portant remark about us, except that we had no partridges, 
"which, I suppose, the sportsmen will say depends entirely 
on Mr. Leslie's idea of a partridge. — He has been in almost 
every part of the continent, and having no family, and 
hardly any associates, he usually passes his summers (when, 
you know, there is no term at the college,) in making excur- 
sions. The last time we heard of him he was in some ob- 
scure house in the ' rue Voltaire,' at Paris, quarrelling and 
battling with the French chymists, and there for the pre- 
sent we must leave him.— - 



